DISEASE   AND    SCIENCE

of diseases. In our last chapter we shall discuss in more detail the
effect of these discoveries on the people's health.

We have already mentioned that chemistry had its great revolu-
tion towards the end of the 18th century when it became a quantita-
tive science. This was only yesterday, and in the short period of 150
years chemistry, or rather physico-chemistry, has revolutionized
our life. For thousands of years mankind depended for the satis-
faction of some of its basic needs on the raw materials provided by
nature and on the products of agriculture. Today we can make
fertilizers with the nitrogen of the air. We no longer depend on
natural deposits of oil but can prepare gasoline synthetically. We
can make rubber from alcohol, oil and other complex chemicals.
We produce fibers for textiles in the laboratory. Alloys and plastics
can be made that are not mere ersatz for natural products but new
man-made materials, superior in many ways to those of nature.
A new technology has arisen and no limit is set to the physico-
chemist's endeavors.

In biology chemistry has opened up new fields of physiology and
pathology, making it possible to investigate the metabolism of the
healthy and sick organism. Tests have been devised that permit us
to form an opinion on the functional conditions of various organs.
Nutrition, empirical in the past, has become a science through bio-
chemistry, which has also explained the cause and mechanism of
many very obscure diseases associated with the function of hor-
mones and vitamins. But biochemistry has done much more than
explain diseases: it has provided new means for their prevention
and cure.

Chemistry finally became the core of a new pharmacology which
investigated the action of chemical compounds on the normal and
diseased organism. Pharmacology was able to discover affinities
between certain parts of the body and certain chemical groups, and
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